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« Do we remember any Engagements, or if we do, have 
Et we any Shame in breaking them? Can any Man think 
c with Patience upon what we have profeſſed, when he ſees. 
ce what we wildly do, and tamely - ſuffer ? What have we of 
* Nobility amongſt us but the Name, the Luxury, and the 
4 Vices of it? Poor Wretches ! thoſe that now carry that 
Title, are ſo far from having any of the Virtues that 
« ſhculd grace and adorn it, that they have not ſo much 
« 25 the generous V ices that attend Greatneſs ; they have loſt 
« all Ambition and Indignation.“ Sc. See Page 34. 
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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


TN E Editor of, this Edition thinks it neceſſary 
to explain his motives for re- printing it. 


He found it in a Volume of Tracts, part of a large 
and well-choſen library, bequeathed to him by an 
anceſtor; he read it with infinite pleaſure, as a monitor 
to tyrants! and a ſafeguard to the people: he em- 
ployed his Bookſeller to purchaſe a copy for a friend, 
to whom he had ſhewn it, who after a general en- 
quiry informed him there was not one to be found in 
London; he therefore, as a warm and ſteady advocate 
for Liberty, has re-printed it, that every Engh/bman 
who loves his country, may, by reading this little tract, 
have a proper deteſtation of ſlavery; for though the 
preſent juncture affords no appearance of danger, we 
know not what our ſituation may be, we have been 
under the badge of ſlavery. That which hashappened 
may, (if not guarded againſt by a proper ſpirit) happen 
again, which Heaven avert! 
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To His HIGHNESS | 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
OW I have ſpent ſome hours of the lei- 
ſure your highneſs has been pleaſed to 
give me, this following paper will give your 
highneſs an account; how you will pleaſe to in- 
terpret it I cannot tell, but [ can with confidence 
ſay, my intention in it is, to procure your high- 
neſs that juſtice no body yet does you, and to 
let the people ſee, the longer they defer it the 
greater injury they do both themſelves and you: 
To your highneſs juſtly belongs the honour of 
dying for the people ; and it cannot chooſe but 
be an unſpeakable conſolation to you in the 
laſt moments of your life, to conſider, with 
how much benefit to the world you are like to 
leave it It is then only (my lord) the titles you 
now uſurp will be truly your's, you will then be 
indeed the deliverer of your country, and free it 
from a bondage little inferior to that from which 
Moſes delivered his: you will then be that true 
reformer, which you would now be thought; 
religion ſhall be then reitored, liberty aſſerted, 
and parliaments have thoſe privileges they have 
fought for; we ſhall then hope that other 
laws will have place beſides thoſe of the ſword, 
and that juſtice ſhall be otherwiſe defined, than 
the will and pleaſure of the ſtrongeſt ; and we 
ſhall then hope men will keep oaths again, and 
not have the neceſſity of being falſe and per- 
fidious to preſerve themſelves, and be like their 
rulers: all this we hope from your highneſs's 
happy expiration, who are the true father of 
your 
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your country ; for while you live, we can call 
nothing ours, and it 1s from your death that 


we hope for our inheritances : let this con- 


ſideration arm and fortify your highneſs's mind 
againſt the fears of death, and the terrors of 
your evil conſcience, that the good you will do 


by your death, will ſomewhat balance the evils 


of your life. And if in the black catalogue of 
high malefactors, few can be found that have 


lived more to the afiiftion and diſturbance of 


mankind, than your highneſs hath done; yet 
your greateſt enemies will not deny, but there 
are likewiſe as few that have expired more to 
the univerſal benefit of mankind, than your 
highneſs is like to do. To haſten this great 
good is the chief end of my writing this paper, 
and if it have the effects J hope it will, your 
highneſs will quickly be out of the reach of 
mens malice, and your enemies will only be 
able to wound you in your memory, which 
ſtrokes you will not feel. That your highneſs 
may be ſpeedily in this ſecurity, is the univer- 
ſal withes of your grateful country; this is the 
deſire and prayers of the good and of the bad, 


and it may be, 1s the only thing wherein all 


ſects and factions do agree in their devotions, 
and 1s our only common prayer. But amongſt 
all that put in their requeſts and ſupplications 


for your highneſs's ſpeedy deliverance from all 


earthly troubles, none is more aſſiduous nor 
more fervent than he, that with the reſt of the 
nation bath the honour to be {may it pleaſe 
your highneſs) 


Your wighneſs's preſent Slave and V. aſſal , 
W. A, 
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To all thoſe Officers and Soldiers of 
the Army, that remember their En- 


gagements, and dare be honeſt. 


Heartily wiſh for England's ſake, that your 
number may be far greater than ] fear it is; 
and that his highneſs's frequent purgations may 

have left any amongſt you, that by theſe cha- 
racters are concerned in this dedication. That 
I and all men have reaſon to make this a doubt, 
your own actions, as well as your tame ſufferings, 
do but too plainly manifeſt. For you that were 
the champions of our liberty, and to that pur- 
poſe were raiſed, are not you become the in- 
ſtruments of our ſlavery ? and your hands, that 
the people employed to take off the yoke from 
our necks, are not thoſe the very hands that 
now do put 1t on? Do you remember that 
you were raiſed to defend the privileges of par- 
liament, and have ſworn to do it; and will you 
be employed to force elections, and diſſolve par- 
liaments, becauſe they will not eſtabliſh their 
tyrant's iniquity, and our ſlavery by a law? I be- 
ſeech you, think upon what you have promiſed, 
and what you do, and give not poſterity, as 
well as your own generation, the occaſton to 
mention you with infamy, and to curſe that un- 
fortunate valou: and ſucceſs of yours, that only 
hath gained victories (as you uſe them) againſt 
the common-wealth, Could ever . 
| ave 
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(iv) 
have thought to have ſeeh that army, that was 
never mentioned without the titles of religious, 
zealous, faithful, courageous, the fence of her 
liberty at home, the terrors of her enemies a- 


broad, become her goalers ? Not her guard, 
but her oppreſſors? Not her ſoldiers but a 


tyrant's executioners, drawing to blocks and 


gibbets all that dare be honeſter than them- 
ſelves? This you do, and this you are; nor 


can you ever redeem your own honour, the 


truſt and love of your country, the eſtimation of 
brave men, or the prayers of good, if you let 
not ſpeedily the world ſee you have been de- 
ceived; which they will only then believe, 
when they ſee your vengeance upon his faithleſs 
head that did it: this, if you defer too long to 
do, you will tind too late to attempt, and your 
repentance will neither vindicate you, nor help 
us. To let you fee you may do this as a law- 
ful action, and to perſuade you to it as a glo- 
rious one, is the principal intent of this follow- 
ing paper: which, whatever effects it hath 
upon you, I ſhall not abſolutely fail of my ends; 
for if it excites not your virtue and courage, it 
will yet exprobate your cowardice and baſe- 
neſs. This is from one that was once one a- 
mongſt you, and will be ſo again, when you 
dare be as you were. 


KILLING 


Killing no Murder, &c. 


T is not any ambition to be in print, when 
I ſo few ſpare paper and the preſs, nor any 
inſtigations of private revenge or malice 
(though few that dare be honeſt now want their 
cauſes) that have prevailed with me to make 
myſelf the author of a pamphlet, and to diſturb 
that quiet which at preſent I enjoy, by his 
highneſs's great favour and injuſtice. Nor 
am I ignorant to how little purpoſe I ſhall em- 
ploy that time and pains, - which I ſhall beſtow. 
upon this paper. For to think that any reaſons 
or perſuaſions of mine, or convictions of their 
own, ſhall draw men from any thing wherein 
they ſee profit or ſecurity, or to any thing where 
they fear loſs, or ſee danger, is to have a better 


opinion both of and them than OP 
of us both deſerve. 


B Beſides, 
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Beſides, the ſubject itſelf is of that nature, 
that I am not only to expect danger from ill 
men, but cenſure and diſapprobation from 
many that are good; for thoſe opinions only 
looked upon, not looked into (which all have 
not eyes for) will appear bloody and cruel ; and 
theſe appellations I muſt expe& from thoſe 
that have a zeal, but not according to know- 
ledge. If therefore I had conſidered myſelf I 
might have ſpared this pains, and not diſtaſted 
ſo many to pleaſe ſo few as are in mankind (the 
honeſt and the wiſe) but at ſuch a time as this, 
when God is not only exerciſing us with the cala- 
mity of letting us fall into flavery for ufing our 44 
uberty fs ill; but is pleaſed ſo far to blind our un- | 
derſtandings, and to debaſe our ſpirits, as to ſuffer | 
us to court our bondage, and to place it among 
the requeſts we put up to him ;. indignation makes b 
a nan breal that filence that prudence would per- ; 
ſuade him to uſe ; i not to work upon other mens F 
Wr yet to eaſe his oon. . b 


| A late inphlet tells us of a great deſign 
diſcovered (againſt the perſon of his highneſs, 
and of the parliament's coming (for ſo does 
that Junto profane that name) to congratulate | 
with his highneſs his happy deliverance- from 
that 


* 
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that wicked and bloody attempt. Beſides this, 
that they have ordered that God Almighty ſhall 
be mocked with a day of thankſgiving, that 
the people ſhall give public thanks for the pub- 
lic calamity, and that God is yet pleaſed to con- 
tinue his judgments upon them, and to fruſ- 
trate all means that are uſed for their deliver- 
ance. Certainly none will now deny that the 
Engliſh ate a very thankful people. But I think 
if we had read in Scripture, that the Mraelites 
had cried unto the Lord, not for their own de- 
liverance, but the preſervation of their taſk- 
maſters, and that they had thanked God with 
ſolemnity that Pharaoh was yet living, and that 
there were ſtill great hopes of the daily increaſe 
of the number of their | bricks : though that 
people did fo many things, not only impiouſly 
and profanely, but ridiculouſly and abſyrdly ; 
yet certainly they did nothing we ſhould more 
have wondered at, than to have found them 
ceremoniouſly thankful to God for plagues, that 
were community ſo brutiſhly unthankful for 
mercies; and we ſhould have thought that 
Me ges had done them a great deal of wrong, if 
he had not ſuffered them to enjoy ſlavery, and 
left n to o their taſks and garlic, 


B 2 I can 
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I can with juſtice ſay, my principal intention 
in this paper is not to declaim againſt my Lord 
Protector, or his accomplices, for were it not 
more to juſtify others than to accuſe them, I 
ſhould think their own actions did that work 


ſufficiently, and I ſhould not take pains to tell 


the world what they knew before; my deſign 
1s, to examine whether 1f there hath been ſuch 
a plot as we hear of, and that it was contrived 
by Mr. Sindercombe againſt my Lord Protector, 
and not by my Lord Protector againſt Mr. 
Sindercombe (which is doubtful) whether it 
deſerves thoſe epithets Mr, Speaker is pleaſed 
to give it, of bloody, wicked, and proceeding 
from the prince of darkneſs. I know very well 
how incapable the vulgar are of conſidering 
what is extraordinary and ſingular in every 
caſe, and that they judge of things, and name 
them by their exterior appearances, without 
penetrating at all into their cauſes or natures 
and without doubt, when they hear the Pro- 
tector was to be killed, they ſtrait conclude 
a man was to be murdered, not a malefactor 
puniſhed : for they think the formalities always 
make them the things themſelves, and that ft 
is the judge and the cryer that. make the 
Juſtice, and the goal the criminal. And there- 


fore 
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fore when they read in the pamphlet Mr, Speaker's 
ſpeech, they certainly think he gives theſe plotters 
their right titles, and, as readily as a High Court 
of Fuſtice, they condemn them, without ever ex- 
amining whether they would have tilled a magiſ- 
trate, or deſtroyed a tyrant, ever whom every man 
is naturally a judge and an executioner, and 
whom the laws of God, of Nature, and of nations 


expoſe, like beaſts of prey, to be deſtroyed as they 
ere met, 


That I may be as plain as I can, I ſhall firſt 
make it a queſtion (which indeed is none) 
whether my Lord Protector be a tyrant or not? 
ſecondly, if he be, whether it is lawful to do 
juſtice upon him without ſolemnity, that is, 70 
kill bim? thirdly, if it be lawſul, whether it is 


likely to prove profitable or noxious to the 
common-wealth ? 


The civil law makes tyrants of two forts ; 
tyrannus ſine titulo, and tyrannus exercitio: the 
one is called a tyrant becauſe he has no right 
to govern ; the other becauſe he governs tyran- 
nically. We will briefly diſcourſe of them both, 
and ſee whether the Protector may not with 
great juſtice put in his claim to both titles. 


* 


We 
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We ſhall ſufficiently demonſtrate who they 
are that have not a right to govern, if we ſhew 
who they are that have; and what it is that 
makes the power juſt, which thoſe that rule 


have over the natural liberty of other men. To 


fathers within their private families nature 
hath given a ſupreme power. Every man, ſays 
Ariſtotle [a], of right governs his wife and' 
children; and this power was neceſſarily exer- 
ciſed [5] every where, whilſt families lived diſ- 
perſed, [c] before the conſtitutions of common- 
wealths ; and in many places it continued after, 
as appears by the laws of Solon, and the moſt: 
ancient of thoſe of Rome. And indeed, as by 
the laws of God [a] and nature, the care, de- 
fence, and ſupport of the family lies upon every 
man whoſe it is; ſo by the ſame law there is 
due unto every man from his family a ſubjec- 
tion and obedience in compenſation for that 
ſupport. But ſeveral families uniting themſelves 


together to make up one body of a common-wealth, 


and being independent one of another, without any 
natural ſuperiority or obligation, nothing can in- 
troduce among ſt them a diſparity of rule and ſubj er- 
5 tion, 
e] Pol. 1. i. e. 2. [8] Gen,xxxiv. 24. le] Ariſt. 
ibid. [d} 1 Tim. v. 8. 
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tion, but ſome power that is over them, which 
power none can pretend to have but God and them- 
ſelves : wherefore all power which is lawfully ex- 
erciſed over ſuch a ſociety of men (which, from the 
end of its inſtitution, we call a common-wealth } 
muſt neceſſarily: be derived either from the appoint- 
ment of God Almighty, who is ſupreme Lord of ali 
and every part, or from: the conſent of the, ſociety 
rtſelf, who have the next power. to bis, of diſpoſing 
of their own liberty as they ſhall think fit far their 
grun good [e]- This power God hath given to 
ſocieties of men, as well as he gave it to parti- 
| cular J] perſons ; and when he interpoſes not 
his own authority, and appoints not himſelf 
who ſhall be his vicegerents and rule under 
bim, he leaves it to none but the people themſelves 
to make the election, whoſe: benefit is the end of all 
government. _ Nay, when he himſelf hath: been 
pleaſed to appoint rulers for that people, which 
he was pleaſed particularly to own, he many 
times made the choice, but left the confirma- 
tion and ratification of that choice to the people 
themſelves. - So Saul [g] was choſen by God, 
and anointed king by his prophet, but made 
: king 


(el Vid. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. I. i. c. 10. © (f] Excd. 
xxi. 5 Le! 1 Sam. x. 1. 2 1 {re | 8 y Sik 
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king by all the people at Gilga! ]. David 
was anointed king [i] by the ſame prophet; 
but was afterwards, after Sau/s death, con- 
firmed by the people of Juda #], and ſeven years 
after by the elders of [I] Vael, the people's 
deputies, at Chebron : and it is obſervable, that 
though they knew that David was appointed 
king by God, and anointed by his prophet, yet 
they likewiſe knew that God allowed to them+ 
ſelves not only his confirmation, but likewiſe 
the limitation of his power; for before his 
inauguration they made a league [] with him; 
that is, obliged him by compact to the perfor- 
mance of ſuch conditions as they thought 
neceffary for the ſecuring their liberty. Nor is 
it leſs remarkable, that when God gives direc- 
tions to his people concerning their government, 
he plainly leaves the form to themſelves ; Statue: 
ſuper te regem; but, Si [n] dixeris flatuam, 
And it is plain in that place, that God gives 
the people the choice of their king, for he 
4 there inſtructs them whom they ſhall chooſe, 
E medio fratrum tuorum, one out of the midſt 
| of thy brethren; much more might we ſay, if 
| | 5 it 
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GI. x. 2. ii)] Ib. xvi. 14. [I] 2 Sam. ii. 4. 
III Ib. v. 3. [] Ib. [a] Deut. xvii. 14. 
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it were a leſs manifeſt truth, that all juſt power 
of government is founded upon theſe two baſes, 
of God's immediate command, or the people's 
conſent. And therefore, whoſever arrogates to 
himſelf that power, or any patt of it, that can- 
not produce one of theſe two titles, is not a ru- 
ler, but an invader; and thoſe that are ſab- 


ject to that power, are not governed but op- 
preſt. | 


This being conſidered, have not the people 
of England much reaſon to aſk the Protector this 
queſtion ; Quis conſtituit te virum principem & 
judicem ſuper nos? who made thee a prince and 
a judge over us? if God made thee make it 
manifeſt to us: if the people, where did we 
meet to do it? who took our ſubſcriptions ? 
to whom deputed we our authority ? and when 
and where did theſe deputies make the choice ? 
Sure theſe interrogations are very natural, and, 
I believe, would much trouble his highneſs's 
council, and his junto, to anſwer. In a word, 
that I may not tire my reader (who will not 
want proofs for what I ſay, if he wants not me- 
mory) if to change the government without 
the people's conſent : if to diſſolve the repre- 
ſentatives by force, and diſannul thei avs if 

C to 


to give the name of the people's repreſentatives 
to confederates of his own, that he may eſtabliſh 
iniquity by a law : if to take away mens lives 
out of all courſe of law, by certain murderers 
of his own appointment, whom he names 
A High Court of Fuſtice : if to decimate mens 
eſtates, and by his own power to impoſe up- 
on the people what taxes he pleaſes, and to 
maintain this by force of arms: if, I ſay, all 
this does make a tyrant, his own impudence 
cannot deny but he 1s as compleat a one as ever 
hath been ſince there have been ſocieties of 
men. He that hath done, and does all this, is 
the perſon for whoſe preſervation the people of 
England muſt pray ; but certainly if they do, it is 


for the ſame reaſon that the old women of Syracuſe 


prayed for the long life of the tyrant Dionyſius, 
leſt the Devil ſhould come next. 


Now; inſtead of God's command, or the 
people's conſent, his highneſs hath no other 
title but force and fraud, which. is to want all 
title : and if to violate all laws, and propoſe 
none to rule by but thoſe of his own will, be 


to exerciſe that tyranny he hath uſurped, and 


to make his adminiſtration conformable to his 
claim; 


( 11 ) 


claim ; then the firſt queſtion we propoſed is a 
queſtion no longer, 


But before we come to the ſecond, becauſe 
things are more eaſily perceiyed and found by 
the deſcription of their exterior accidents and 
qualities, than the defining their eſſences : it 
will not be amiſs to ſee, whether his highneſs 
hath not as well the outward mark and charac- 
ters by which tyrants are known, as he hath 
their nature and eſſential properties: whether he 
hath not the ſkin of the lion and tail of the 
fox, as well as he hath the violence of the one 
and deceit of the other, Now in this delineation 
which I intend to make of a tyrant, all the 
lineaments, all the colours, will be found fo 
naturally to correſpond with the life, that it 
cannot but be doubted, whether his highneſs 
be the original, or the copy ; whether I have, 
in drawing the tyrant, repreſented him; or in 
repreſenting him, expreſt a tyrant : and there- 
fore leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected to deal infincerely 
with his highneſs, and not to have applicd theſe 
following characters, but made them, I ſhall 
not give you any of my own ſtamping, but ſuch 
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as I find in Plato, Ariſtotle, Tacitus, and his 
highneſs's own Evangeliſt, Machiavel. [o] 


I. Almoſt all tyrants have been firſ captai 15 and 
generals for the people, under pretences of vindi- 
cating or defending their liberties. Ut imperium 
evertant li bertatem preferunt | 3 CUM perverterun t. 
ipſam aggrediuntur ; ſays [ þ] Tacitus, to ſub- 
vert the preſent government, they pretend liber- 
ty for the people; when the government is down, 


they then invade that libetty t themſelves : : this 


needs no application. 

2. Tyrants accompliſh thetr ends much more by 
fraud than force. * Neither virtue nor force (fays 
Machiavel} Ig] are fo neceſſary to that purpoſe, 


as una aſtutia fortunata, a lucky craft; which, 


ſays he, [7] without force, has been often 
found ſufficient, but never force without that. 
And in ether Ps 2 * tells us their way. 


in 


[0] The 8 of a Tyrant, Ariſt. Pol. I. v. c. 10. Vid. 
Mach. Diſcor. lib, i. cap. 0. [p] An, lib, i. Idem alibi 
veterum libertas & ſpecioſa nomina prætexuntur, nec quiſ- 
uam alienam ſervitium, & dominationem ſibi concupivit, 
ut non eadem iſta . [ s] Mach. Diſcor. 
lib. ii. cap. 13. II Prine. c. 9. Diſc. lib. ii. wy 170 
10 * c. 18. . 


* 
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in aggriare icervelli de gli huomini con aftutia, 
Sc. With cunning plauſible pretences to im- 
poſe upon mens underſtandings, and in the 
end they maſter thoſe that had ſo little wit zs to 
rely upon their faith and integrity. 


| It is but unneceſſary to ſay, that had not hig 
) highneſs had a faculty to be fluent i in his tears, 
and eloquent i in his execrations : : had he not 
had ſpongy eyes, and a ſupple conſcience : : 
and beſides; to do with a people of great faith 
but little wit : his courage, and the reſt of his 
moral virtues, with the help of his janizaries, 
had never been able ſo far to advance him out 
of the reach of juſtice, that we ſhould have 
need to call for any other hand to remove him 
but that of the hangman. 


3 They abaſe all excellent perſons, and rid out 
of the way all that have noble minds. Et terre 
filios extollunt, and advance ſons of the earth. 


To put Ariflotle into other words, Ir] They 
purge both farli ament and army, till they leave 
few or none there that have el ther honour or 

con cience, 


[t] Ariſt. Pol. I. v. C. II. 
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conſcience, wit, intereſt, or courage to oppoſe their 
defigns. And in theſe purgations (ſaith Plato} 


' tyrants do quite contrary to phyſicians; for 


they, purge us of our humours, but tyrants of 
our ſpirits. 


4. They dare ſuffer no aſſemblies, not ſo 
much as horſe- races. 


5. In all places they have their ſpies and dila- 
ars, that is, they have their Fleetwood, their 
Brogbils, their St, Johns, (beſides innumera- 
ble ſmall ſpies) to appear diſcontented and not 
to fide with them; that under that diſguiſe 
they may get truſt, and make diſcoveries, 
They likewiſe have their emiſſaries to ſend with 
forged letters. If any one doubt this, let him 


ſend to Major General Brown, and he n 
ſatisfy bias: Yi ; 


6. They ſtir not without a guard, nor his 
highneſs without his life-guard. 


7. They impoveriſh the people that they, may 
want the power, if they have the will, to attempt 
eny thing againſt them. His highneſs's way 18 


by taxes, exciſe, decimation, &c. 
2 HG 8. They 


th 
th 
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8. They make war to divert and buſy the 
people, and beſides to have a pretence to raiſe: 
monies and to make new levies, if they either 
diſtruſt their old forces, or think them not ſuf- 
ficient, The war with Spain ſerveth his high- 
neſs to this purpoſe ; and upon no other juſtice 
was it begun at firſt, or is ſtill continued. [x] 


9. They will ſeem to honour and provide 
for good men: that is, if the miniſters will be 
orthodox and flatter; if they will wreſt and 
torture the ſcripture to prove his government 
lawful, and furniſh him with titles; his high- 
neſs will likewiſe be then content to underſtand 
ſcripture in their favour, and furniſh them 
with titles. [x] 


10. Things that are odious and diſtaſtful 
they make others executioners of; and when 
the people are diſcontented, they appeaſe them 
by ſacrificing thoſe miniſters they employ [y]. 

I leave 


[u] Ariſt. ibid. ibid. & Plato de Rep. lib. ix. Id. ib. Ariſt. 
ibid. Cx] Machiav. Pr. cap. 19. [y] Machiavel 
adds, And do grateful things themſelves. But that I omit; 
*© for I really am unprovided of an inſtance for his Highneſs, 
** for I have not yet heard of any good he has done himſelf,” 
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1 leave it to his highneſs's major-generals 
to ruminate a little upon this point. 


11. In all things they pretend to be wonderful 


careful of the public; to give general accompts of 


the money they recerve, which they pretend to be 
levied for the maintenance of the ſlate, and the 
proſecution of the war. His highneſs made an 


excellent comment upon this place of Avriſtotle 


in his ſpeech to this parliament. [Zz] 


12. All things ſet aſide for religious uſes 
they ſet to ſale; that while thoſe things laſt, 


they may exact the leſs of the people. The 


cavaliers would interpret this of the dean 
and chapters lands. 


13. They pretend inſpiration from Gods, 
and reſponſes from oracles, to authoriſe what 
they do; his highneſs hath been ever an en- 
thuſiaſt. And as Hugh Caper, in taking the 
crown, pretended to be admoniſhed to it in a 
dream by St. Valery, and St. Richard; ſo I be- 
lieve his highneſs will do the ſame, at the in- 
ſtigation of St. Henry and St. Richard, his two 
ſons, | 5 
14. Laſtly, 


[z] Ariſt. ibid. Plato de Repub. lib. viii, Id. & Plut. paſſim. 
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14. Laſtly, above all things, they pretend a 
love to God and religion. This Ariſtotle calls 
artuae tyrannicarae potiſſimam; the ſureſt and 
beſt of all the arts of tyrants; and we all know 
his highneſs has found it ſo by experience. He 
hath found indeed, that in godlineſs there is great 
gain, and that preaching and praying, well 
managed, will obtain other kingdoms as well as that 
of Heaven. [a] His indeed have been pious arms, 
for he hath conquered moſt of thoſe of the 
church, by prayers and [5] tears. But the 
truth is, were it not for our honour to be go- 
verned by one that can manage both the ſpiri- 
tual and temporal ſword, and, Roman like, to 
have our emperor our high-prieſt, we might 
have had preaching at a much cheaper rate, 
and it would have coſt us but our tithes, which 
now coſt us all. 


Other marks and rules there are mentioned 
by Ariſtotle to know tyrants by; but they being 
unſuitable to his highneſs's actions, and im- 
practicable to his temper, I inſiſt not on them. 
As among other things [c] Ariſtotle would not 
have a tyrant inſolent in his behaviour, nor 

| D ſtrike 


[a] Hiſt. of France, Ibid, lib. v. c. 11. [4] Preces & 
lacryme ſunt arma Eccleſiæ. [e] Pol. l. v. c. 14. 
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ſtrike people. But his highneſs is naturally 
choleric, and muſt call men rogues, and go to 
cuffs. At laſt he concludes he ſhould fo faſhion 
his manners, as neither to be really good, nor 
abſolutely bad, but half one half the other. 
Now this half good is too great a proportion 
for his highneſs, and much more than his tem- 
per will bear. 


But to ſpeak truths more ſeriouſly, and to 
conclude the firſt queſtion. Certainly what- 
ever theſe characters make any man, it cannot 
be denied but his highneſs is ; and then if he be 
not a tyrant, we muſt cohfeſs we have no defi- 
nition nor deſcription of a tyrant left us, and 
may well imagine there is no ſuch thing in 


nature, and that 1t is only a notion and a name. 
But if there be ſuch a beaſt, and we do at all 


believe what we ſee and feel, let us now enquire, 
according to the method we propoſed, whether 
this be a beaſt of game that we are to give law 


to, or a beaſt of prey to deſtroy which all means 
are allowable and fair ? | 


In deciding this queſtion authors very much 
differ, as far as it concerns ſupreme magiſtrates, 
who degenerate. into. tyrants. Some think 


they 


„„ 
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they are to be borne with as bad d] parents, and 
place them in number of thoſe miſchiefs [e] 
that have no other cure but our patience ; 
others think they may be queſtioned by the 
ſupreme law of the people's ſafety, and that 
they are anſwerable to the people's repreſenta- 
tives for the breach of their truſt. But none, 
of ſober ſenſe, make private perſons judges of 
their actions, which were indeed to ſubvert 
all government. But, on the other ſide, I find 
none that have not been frighted or corrupted 
out of their reaſon, that have been ſo great 
enemies to common juſtice, and the liberty of 
mankind, as to give any kind of indemnity to 
an uſurper, who can pretend no title but that 
of being ſtronger, nor challenge the people's 
obedience upon any other obligation but that 
of their neceſſity and fear. Such a perſon, as 
one out of all bounds of human protection, all 
men make the [hmae! [,] againſt whom is 
every man's hand, as his is againſt every man. 
To him they give no more ſecurity than Cain, 
his fellow-murderer and oppreſſor, promiſed to 


himſelf, to be deſtroyed by him that found 


him firſt, | 
D 2 The 


[4] Ames parentem fi æquus eſt; ſi non feras. [e] Sicut 
ſterilitatem, aut nimios imbres, &c. Tacit, [F] Gen, xvi. 12. 
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The reaſon why a tyrant's cafe is particular, 
and why in that every man hath that vengeance 
given him, which in other caſes is reſerved 
to God and the magiſtrate, cannot be obſcure, 
if we rightly conſider what a tyrant is, what his 
crimes are, and in what ſtate he ſtands with the 
common-wealth, and with every member of 
it. And certainly, if we find him an enemy 
to all human ſociety, and ſubverter of all laws, 
and one that by the greatneſs of his villanies ſecures 
himſelf againſt all ordinary courſe of Fuſtice ; we 
ſhall not at all think it ſtrange if then he have 
no benefit from human ſociety, no protection 
from the law, and if in his caſe juſtice diſpenſes 
with her forms. We are therefore to conſider, 
that the end for which men enter into ſociety 
is not barely to live, which they may do diſ- 
perſed, as other animals, but to live happily, 
and a life anſwerable to the dignity and excel- 
lency of their kind, Out of ſociety this hap- 
pineſs 1 is not to be had; for ſingly we are impo- 
tent and defective, unable to procure thoſe 
things that are either of neceſſity or ornament 
for our lives; and as unable to defend and keep 
them when they are acquired. To remedy 


theſe defects we aſſociate together, that what 


we can neither enjoy nor keep ſingly, by natu- 
| | | ral 
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ral benefits and aſſiſtances of one another, we 
may be able to do both. We cannot poſſibly 
accompliſh theſe ends, if we ſubmit not our 
paſſions and appetites to the laws of reaſon and 
juſtice ; for the depravity of man's will makes 
him as unfit to live in ſociety, as his neceſſity 


makes him unable to live out of it; and if that 
perverſeneſs be not regulated by laws, mens ap- 
petites to the ſame things, their avarice, their 
luſt, their ambition, would quickly make ſo- 
ciety as unſafe, or more, than ſolitude itſelf, 
and we ſhould aſſociate only to be nearer our 
miſery and our ruin. That therefore by which 
we accompliſh the ends of a ſociable life, 1s 
our ſubjection and ſubmiſſion to laws; theſe 


are the nerves and ſinews of every ſociety or 


common-wealth, without which they mult 
neceſſarily diſſolve and fall aſunder. And in- 
deed (as Auguſtin ſays) Ig] thoſe ſocieties, where 
law and juſtice 1s not, are not common-wealths 
or kingdoms, but magna latrocinia, great con- 
fedcracies of thieves and robbers : thoſe there- 
fore that ſubmit to no law are not to be re- 
puted in the ſociety of mankind, which can- 
not conſiſt without a law: therefore Ariſtoile 
ſaith, 


le] De Civit. Dei. 
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#>] faith, tyranny is againſt the law of nature, 
that is, the law of human ſociety, in which 
human nature 1s preſerved. For this reaſon, 
they deny a tyrant to be pariem civitatis, for 
every part is ſubject to the whole; and a citizen 
(ſays the ſame author) [] is he who is as well 


obliged to the duty of obeying, as he is capable 
of the power of commanding: and indeed he 


does obey whilſt he does command: that is, 
he obeys the laws, which (ſays Tully) magiſtra- 
libus pracfunt, ut Magiſtratus praeſunt populo, 
are above the magiſtrates, as the magiſtrates 
are above the people. And therefore a tyrant 
that ſubmits to no law, by which he governs 
himſelf and others, is no magiſtrate, no citizen, 
or member of any ſociety, but an ulcer and a 
diſeaſe that deſtroys it; and if it be rightly con- 
ſidered, a common-wealth, by falling into a ty- 
ranny, abſolutely loſes that name, and is actually 
another thing: Non ęſt civitas quae unius eft viri 
(ſays Sophocles) That which is one man's is no 
city. For there is no longer king and people, or 
parliament and people, but thoſe names are changed 
(at leaſt their natures) into maſters and ſervants, 
fords and flaves ;, and ſervorae non civitas erit ſed 

magna 


Lö] Pol. I. iii, c. 12. [5] L. iii. c. 8. 
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magna familia (ſays Grotius) [&] where all are 
ſlaves, it is not a city, but a great family ; and the 
truth is, we are all members of Whitehall, and 
when our maſter pleaſeth, he may ſend for us thither, 
and there bore through our ears at the door-poſts. 
But to conclude, a tyrant, as we have ſaid, 
being no part of a common-wealth, nor ſub- 
mitting to the laws of it, but making himſelf 
above all law, there is no reaſon he ſhould have 
the protection due to a member of a common- 
wealth, nor any defence from laws that does 
acknowledge none. He is therefore in all 
reaſon to be reckoned in the number of thoſe 
favage beaſts, that fall not with others into any 
herd, that have no other defence but their own 
ſtrength, making a prey of all that are weaker, 
and by the ſame juſtice, being a prey to all that 
are ſtronger than themſelves. 


In the next place let it be conſidered, that a 
tyrant makes himſelf above all law, and de- 
fends his injuſtice by a ſtrength above all 
puniſhment, above all other juſtice than that 
he receives from the ſtroke of ſome generous 
hand : and certainly. the ſafety of. mankind 

were 


Lil De Jure Belli, I. ili c. 8. 
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were but ill provided for, if there were no kind. 
of juſtice to reach great villainies, but tyrants 
ſhould be inmundlitie ſcelerum tut, {ecured by the 
greatneſs of their crimes. Our laws would be 
then but cobwebs indeed, made only to catch 


flies, but not to hold waſps or hornets; and 


it might be then ſaid of all common, wealths, 
that was ſaid to Athens, that there only ſmall 
thieves were hanged, but ihe great ones were free, 
and condemned the reſt. But he that will ſecure 
himſelf of all hands, muſt know he ſecures 
himſelf from none: he that flies juſtice in the 
court, muſt expect to find it in the ſtreet ; and 
he that goes armed againſt every man, arms 
every man againſt himſelf. Bellum ęſt eos, qui. 
judiciis coerceri non poſſunt, (ſays Cicero) we have 
war with thoſe againſt whom we can have no 
law. The ſame author, cum duo fint decertandi 
genera, &c. There being two ways of deciding 
differences, the one by judgment and arbitra- 
tion, the other by force; the one proper to men, 
the other to beaſts, We muſt have recourſe 
to the latter, when the former cannot be ob- 
tained. [/] And certainly by the law of nature, 
ub; ceſſat judicium, when no juſtice can be had, 


every 


[7] Grot. de Jure Belli, 1 i. c. 8. 


E > 


every man may be his own magiſtrate, and do 


juſtice for himſelf; for the law (ſays Grotius) 
[1] that forbids me to purſue my right but by 
a courſe of law, certainly ſuppoſes, ub copia eff 
judicii, where law and juſtice is to be had; 
otherwiſe, that law were a defence for injuries, 
not one againſt them; and quite contrary to 
the nature of all laws, would become the pro- 
tection of the guilty againſt the innocent, not 
of the innocent againſt the guilty. Ia] Now 
as it is contrary to the laws of God and nature, 
that men, who are partial to themſelves, and 
therefore unjuſt to others, ſhould be their own 
judges, where others are to be had ; ſo is it as 
contrary to the law of nature, and the common 


ſafety of mankind, that when the law can have 


no place, men ſhould be forbidden to repel 
force by force, and ſo be left without all defence 
and remedy againſt injuries. God himſelf left 
not the ſlave without remedy againſt the cruel 
maſter : and what analogy can it hold with 
reaſon, that the ſlave, that is but his maſter's 
money, and but part of his houſhold-ſtuff, 
ſhould find redreſs againſt the injuries and inſo- 


lences of an imperious maſter ; and a free people, 


E who 


Ln] Ib. La] Deut. xvii. 
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who have no ſuperior but their God, ſhould have 


none at all againſt the injuſtice and oppreſſion of a 
barbarous tyrant ? and were not the incongruity 
full as great, that the law of God permiting 
every man to kill a thief, if he took him break- 


ing open his houſe in the night, [9] becauſe then 


it might be ſuppoſed he could not bring him to 
juſtice : but a tyrant, that is the common rob- 
ber of mankind, and on whom no law can take 
hold on, his perſon ſhould be ſacroſan#, cui nihil 
facrum aut ſanctum, to whom nothing is ſacred, 
nothing inviolable ! but the vulgar judge ridi- 
culouſly, like themſelves : the gliſter of things 
dazzle their eyes, and they judge of them by 
their appearances, and the colour that are put 
on them. For what can be more abſurd in nature, 
and contrary io all common ſenſe, than to call him 

thief,, and kill him, that comes alone, or with a few 

10 rob me; and to call him Lord Protector, and 
obey him, that robs me with regiments and troops? 

As if to rove with two or three ſhips were to 

be a pirate, but with fifty, an admiral? But if it 

be the number of adherents only, not the cauſe, that 

makes the difference between a robber and a Protec- 

tor, I wiſh that number were defined, that wwe 

| might 


[0] Exod, xxi, i. 2. 
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might know were the thief ends, and the prince 


begins, and be able to diftinguiſh between a robbery 
and a tax. But ſure no Engliſoman can be ig- 
norant, that it 1s his birth right to be maſter of 
his own eſtate, and that none can command 
any part of it but by his own grant and con- 
ſent, either made expreſly by himſelf, or virtu- 
ally by a parliament. All other ways are mere 
robberies in other names; auferre, trucidare, ra- 
pere, falſis nominibus imperium, atque ubi ſolitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appellant; | q] to rob, to ex- 
tort, to murder tyrants falſly called to govern, and 
to make deſolation, they call to ſettle peace; in 
every aſſeſſment we are robbed ; the exciſe is 
robbery; the cuſtoms robbery ; and without 
doubt, whenever it 1s prudent, it 1s lawful to 
kill the thieves whom we can bring to no other 
juſtice; and not only lawful, and to do ourſelves 
right, but glorious, and to deſerve of mankind, 
to free the world of that common robber, that 
univerſal pirate, under whom, and for whom, 
the leſſer beaſts prey. This fire-brand I would 
have any way extinguiſhed ; this ulcer I would 
have any hand to lance: and I. cannot doubt 
but God will ſuddenly ſanctify ſome hand to do 

E 2 1 


[4] Tacit. in Vita, Agric, 
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it, and bring down that bloody and deceitful 
wan, who lives not only to the miſery, but the 


infamy of our nation. 


T ſhall have reaſon to be much leſs confident 
of the juſtice of this opinion, if it were new, 
and only grounded A collections and inter- 
pretations of my own. But herein, if I am de- 
ceived, I ſhall however have the excuſe to have 
been drawn into that error, by the examples 
that are left us by the greateſt and moſt virtuous, 
and the opinions of the wiſeſt and graveſt men, 


that have left their memories to poſterity. Out 


of the great plenty of confirmations I could 
bring for this opinion, from examples and au- 
thorities, I ſhall ſcle& a very few; for mani- 
feſt truths have not need of thoſe ſupports, 
and I have as little mind to tire myſelf a as my 


reader. 


Firſt, therefore, an uſurper, that by only force 
poſſeſſeth himſelf of government, and by force 
only keeps it, is yet in the ſtate of war with 
every man, ſays the learned Grotius: and 
therefore every thing is lawful againſt him, that 


18 
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is lawful againſt an open enemy, whom every 
private man hath a right to kill. FHoftis hſtem 
occidere volui, ſays Scaevola to Porſena, when 
he was taken, after he failed in his attempt to 
kill him; I am an enemy, and an enemy I would 


have killed ; which every man hath a right to 
a f 

Contra publicos hoftes, & majeſtatis reos, omnts 
homo miles eft, (ſays Tertullian) againſt com- 
mon enemies, and thoſe that are traitors to the 
common-wealth, every man is a ſoldier : this 
opinion the moſt celebrated nations have ap- 
proved both by their laws and practices. The 
Grecians (as Xenophon tells us) who ſuffered 
not murderers to come into their temples, in 
thoſe very temples they erected ſtatues to thoſe 
that killed tyrants, thinking it fit to place their 
deliverers amongſt their Gods. [s] Cicero was 
an eyewitneſs of the honours that were done 
ſuch men, Graec: homines, Sc. The Greeks, 
(ſaith he) attribute the honours of the Gods 
to thoſe that killed tyrants : what have I ſeen 
in Athens and other cities of Greece! what reli- 
gion paid to ſuch men! what ſongs! what 
| eulogies! 


[r] In Bel. lib. i. c. 4. Luc. lib, iv. [5] Pro Milone. 
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eulogies ! by which they are conſecrated to im- 
mortality, and almoſt deified! In Athens, by 
Solon's law, death was not only decreed for the 


tyrant that oppreſſed the ſtate, but for all thoſe 
that took any charge, [] or did bear any office 
while the tyranny remained. And Plats tells 
us, the ordinary courſe they took with tyrants 
in Greece: if (ſays he) the tyrant cannot be 
expulſed by accuſing him to the citizens, then 
by ſecret practices they diſpatch him, 


Amongſt the Romans the Yalerian law was, 


ff quis injuſſu populi, Sc. Whoſoever took ma- 


giſtracy upon him, without the command of 
the people, it was lawful for any man to kill 
him. Plularch makes this law more ſevere, 
ut injudicatum occidere eum liceret, qui dominatum 
concupiſceret. [u] That it was lawful by that law, 
before any judgment paſt, to kill him that but 
aſpired to tyranny. Likewiſe the conſular law, 
which was made after the ſuppreſſion of the 
tyranny of the Decemvirate, made it lawful 
to kill any man that went about to create 
magiſtrates, fine prowocatione, Sc. without refer- 


ence and appeal to the people. By theſe laws, 


and 


[?] Plut. in Solon. [4] Let his highneſs's junto mark 
this, Derepub, 1, viii, In public, 


— 


vs 


LW 
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and innumerable teſtimonies of authors, it ap- 
pears, that the Romans, with the reſt of their phi- 
loſophy, had learned from the Grecians, what was 


the natural remedy againſt a tyrant : nor did 


they honour thoſe leſs that durſt apply it. 
Who, as Polybius ſays (ſpeaking of conſpiracies 
againſt tyrants) were not deterrimi civium, ſed 


generofiſſimi quique, & maximi animi; [x] not the 


worſt and meaneſt of the citizens, but the moſt 
generous, and thoſe of greateſt virtue: ſo were 
moſt of thoſe that conſpired againſt Julius Ceſar; 
he himſelf thought Brutus worthy to ſucceed him 
in the empire of the world. And Cicero, who had 
the title of Pater Pairiae, if he were not conſcious 
of the deſign, yet he at leaſt affected the honour of 
being thought ſo: quae enim res unguam, &c. | y] 
What act, ſays he, O Jupiter, more glorious! 
more worthy of eternal memory, hath been done 
not only in this city, but in the whole world! 
In this deſign, as the Trojan horſe, I willingly 
ſuffer myſelf to be included with the princes. 
In the ſame place he tells us what all vir- 
tuous Romans thought of the fact as well as 
he: Omnes boni, quantum in þfis fuit, Caeſa- 
rem occiderunt: alis conſilium: aliis animus aliis 


occafe9 


[x] Hiſt. lib, vi. [ 3] Philip. 2. 
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occaſio defuit, valunias nemini: All good men 
(ſaith he) as much as lay in them, killed Cæſar: 
ſome wanted capacity, ſome courage, others 
opportunity; but none the will to do it. But 
yet we have not declared the extent of their 
ſeverity againſt a tyrant: they expoſed him to 
fraud as well as force, and left him no ſecurity 
in oaths and compacts, that neither law nor 
religion might defend him that violated both. 
Cum iyranno Romans nulla fides, nulla jurigjurandi 
religio, ſaith Brutus in Appian; with a tyrant 
the Romans think no faith to be kept, obſerve 
no religion of an oath : Seneca gives the reaſon, 
quia quicgid erat, quo mihi cohaereret, &c. [x] For 
whatever there was of mutual obligation be- 
twixt us, his deſtroying the laws of human ſo- 
ciety hath diſſolved; ſo theſe that thought 
that there was in he/iem nefas, that a villainy 
might be committed againſt an enemy : theſe 
that profeſſed, non minus juſte quam fortiter arma 
gerere, [a] to manage their arms with juſtice 
as well as courage : theſe that thought faith 
was to be kept even with the perfidious ; [] yet 
they thought a tyrant could receive no injuſtice, 

but 


[z] Appian. lib. vii. De Benef. [a] Sen. id. [3] 


Regulus qui longum ſemper fama, &c. Senec. in Exerc. iv. 


7. Mic Epheſ. ad 5. Nich. 


a 


= 0 A a. 


3] 


but to be let live; and that the moſt lawful 
way to deſtroy him was the readieſt, no matter 
whether by force or fraud ; for againſt beaſts of 
prey men uſe the toil and the net, as well as 
the ſpear and the lance. But fo great was their 
deteſtation of a tyrant, that it made ſome take 
their opinions from their paſſions, and vent 
things which they could but ill juſtify to their 
morality. They thought a tyrant had ſo abſo- 
lutely forfeited all title to humanity, and all 
kind of protection they could give him or his, 


that they left his wife without any other guard 


for her chaſtity but age and deformity, and 
thought it not adultery what was committed 
with her. Many more teſtimonies might I 
bring ; for it is harder to make choice than 
to find plenty. But I ſhall conclude with 
authorities that are much more authentic, and 
examples we may much more ſafely imitate. 


The law of God itſelf decreed certain [c] 
death to that man that would do preſumptu- 
ouſly, and ſubmit to no deciſion of juſtice. Who 
can read this, and think a tyrant ought to live? 
But certainly, neither that, nor any other law 


'E were 
P 


Le] Utique morietur vir ille, Deut. xvii. 12. 
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were to any effect, if there were no way to put 


it in execution. But in a tyrant's caſe, proceſs 
and citation have no place; and if we will only 
have formal remedies againſt him, we are ſure 


to have none. There are ſmall hopes of juſtice 
were the malefactor hath a power to condemn 
the judge. 


All remedy therefore againſt a tyrant is 
Ehud's dagger, without which all our laws 
were fruitleſs, and we helpleſs. This is that 
High Court of Juſtice where Mz/es brought 
the Egyptian, whither Ehud brought Eglon; 
Samſon, the Philiſtines, Samuel, Agag, and Fehoi- 
ada the ſhe-tyrant Athaliah. 


Let us a little conſider in particular © theſe 
ſeveral examples, and ſee whether they may be 
proportioned to our purpoſe. 


Firſt, as to the caſe of Moſes and the Egyp- 
tian: certainly every Engliſhman hath as much 
call as Moſes, and more call than he, [d] to ſlay 
this Egyptian that is always laying on burthens, 

and always ſmiting both our brethren and our 
ſelves : 


1 


[Z] Exod, ii. 11, 12. 


e 
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ſelves : for as to his call, he had no other than 
we read, but the neceſſity his brother ſtood in 
of his help. He looked on his brethrens bur- 
dens, and ſeeing an Egyptian ſmiting an He- 
brew, knowing he was out of the reach of all 
other kind of juſtice, he ſlew him, Certainly 
this was, and 1s as lawful for any man to do, 
as it was for Moſes, who was then but a private 
man, and had no authority for what he did but 
what the law of nature gives every man; to 
oppole force to force, and to make juſtice where 
he finds none. As to the cauſe of that action, 
we have much more to ſay than Moſes had; he 
ſaw one Hebrew ſmitten, we many Engliſhmen 
murdered ; he ſaw his brethrens burdens and 


their blows; we our brethrens burdens, im- 


priſonments and deaths. Now ſure if it 
were lawful for Moſes to kill that Egyptian that 
oppreſſed one man, being there was no way 


to procure an ordinary courſe of juſtice againſt 


him, it cannot be but abſurd to think it un- 
lawful to kill him [e] that oppreſſes a whole 


nation, and one that juſtice as little reaches as 
it defends. 


F 2 The 


[e Vid, Et. Governador Chriſtiano, cap. viii. pag. 40. 
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The example of Ehud ſhews us the natural and 
almoſt the only remedy againſt a tyrant, and 
the way to free an oppreſſed people from the 
ſlavery of an inſulting Moabite: it is done by 
prayers and tears, with the help of a dagger, 
by] crying to the Lord, and the left hand of 
an Ehud. Devotion and action go well to- 
gether; for believe it, a tyrant is not of that kind 
of devil that is to be caſt out by only faſting and 
prayer : and here the ſcripture ſhews us what 
the Lord thought a fit meſſage to ſend a tyrant 
from himſelf; a dagger of a cubit in his belly : 


and every worthy man that deſires to be an 


Ehud, a deliverer of his country, will ſtrive to 
be the meſſenger. [g. 


We may here likewiſe obſerve in this and 
many places of Judges, that when the [/rae/tes 
fell to Idolatry, [5] which of all fins certainly 
is one of the greateſt, God Almighty, to pro- 
portion the puniſhment to the offence, till 
delivercd them into the hands of tyrants, which 


ſure is one of the greateſt of all plagues. 


In 


[ f ] Qualquiere ciudadano me ou repeter la fuerca, Xe, 
[4] Yer, 20. 


[25 Judg. lil. 11, 19, 20. 
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In the ſtory of Samſon it is manifeſt, [I] 
that the denying him his wife, and the burn- 
ing her and her father, which though they 
were great, yet were but private injuries, he 
took for ſufficient grounds to make war upon 
the Philiſtines, being himſelf but a private 
man, and not only not aſſiſted, but oppoſed 
by his ſervile countrymen; [+] He knew what 
the law of nature allowed him, where other 
laws have no place, and thought it a ſufficient 
juſtification for ſmiting the Philiſtines hip and 
thigh, to anſwer for himſelf ; that as they did 
unto him ſo had he done unto them, 


Now that which was lawful for Samfon to 
do againſt many oppreſſors, why is it unlaw- 
ful for us to do againſt one? Are our injuries 
leſs? Our friends and relations are daily mur- 
dered before our faces: have we other ways 
for reparation ? Let them be named and I am 
ſilenced : but if we have none, the fire-brands, 
or the jaw-bone, the fuſt weapons our juſt 
fury can lay hold on, may certainly be lawfully 
employed againſt that uncircumciſed Ppiliſtine 
that oppreſſes us. We have too the oppoſitions 

and 


[:] Ver. 15. [4] Ver. 11. 
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and diſcouragements that Samſon had, and 
therefore have the more need of his courage 
and reſolution : as he had the men of Juda, ſo 
we have the men of Levi, crying to us out of 
of the pulpit, as from the top of the rock 
Etam, know ye not that the Philiftine is a ruler 
over you? [/] The truth is, they would fain 
make him ſo, and bind us, with Samſon, in 
new cords; but we hope they will become as 
flax, and that they will either looſe from our 
hands, or we ſhall have the courage to cut 
them. 


Upon the ſame grounds of retaliation did 
Samuel do juſtice with his own hand upon the 
tyrant Agag: as thy ſword (ſays the prophet) 
hath made women childleſs, fo hall thy mother be 
ehildleſs among women. Nor is there any law 
more natural and more juſt. In] 


How many mothers has our Agag, for his 
own ambition, made, childleſs? how many 
children fatherleſs ; how many have this reaſon 
to hew this Amalekite in pieces before the Lord; 
and let his own relations, and all theirs that 

are 


LI] Ver. 14. [+1] 1 Sam. xv. 33. 
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are confederates with him, beware, leſt men 
come at laſt to revenge their own relations in 
them? [a] They make many a woman huſband- 
leſs, and many a father childleſs : their wives 
may come at laſt to know what it is to want a 
huſband, and themſelves to loſe their children. 
Let them remember what their great apoſtle 


Machiavel tells them; that in conteſtations 


for the preſerving their liberty, people many 
times uſe moderation; but when they come 
to vindicate it, their rigour exceeds all mean; 
like beaſts that have been kept up, and are 
afterwards let looſe, they always are more fierce 
and cruel. 


To conclude with the example Feho:ada hath 
left us: [o] ſix years he hid the right heir of 
the crown in the houſe of the Lord; and with- 
out all doubt, amongſt the reſt of God's ſer- 
vices there he was all that time contriving 
the deſtruction of the tyrant, that had aſpired 
to the throne, by the deſtruction of thoſe that 
had the right to it. [| p] Fehoiada had no pre- 
tence to authoriſe this action, but the equity 
and juſtice of the act itſelf : he pretended no 

| immediate 
LI In Diſcors. 


[e] 2 Kings xi, [2] Chron. xxiii. 
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immediate command from God for what he 
did, nor any authority from the Sanbedrim; 
and therefore any man might have done what 
Jehboiada did as lawfully, that could have done 
it as effectually as he. Now what citation was 
given to Athaliah, what appearance was ſhe 
called to before any court of juſtice? her fat 
was her trial; ſhe was without any expoſtula- g 
tion taken forth of the ranges, [] and only 
let live till ſhe got out of the temple, that that 
holy place might not be defiled by the blood of 
a tyrant, which was fitter to be ſned on a dung- 
hill; and fo they ſlew her at the horſe- gate. 
And by the king's houſe, the very Whitehall 
where ſhe had cauſed the blood royal to be 
ſpilt, and which herſelf had ſo long unjuſtly 
poſſeſſed, there by Providence did ſhe receive 
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— her puniſhment, where ſhe had acted fo great 

. a part of her crimes. How the people ap- | 
. . . . . i 
i ö proved of this glorious action of deſtroying a : 
14 ; v 8 . . 
A | tyrant, this chapter tells us at the laſt verſe: 
| And all the people of the land rejoiced, and the 


city was quiet, after that they had ſlain Athaliah 
with the ſword. [r| And that it may appear 
they no leſs honoured the authors of ſuch ac- 

| tions, 
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[2] 2 Chron. xxiii. 14. [712 Chron. xxiii. 21. 


(44 ) 
tions, than other nations did; as in his life- 
time they obeyed Jehoiada as a king, ſo after 
his death, for the good he had done in Mae! 
(faith the ſcripture) they likewiſe buried him 
amongſt the kings. [5] 


I muſt not conclude this ſtory without ob- 

ſerving that Fehoiada commanded, that whoſo- 
F ever followed Atha/iah ſhould be put to death; 
t letting us ſee what they deſerye that are con- 
f 


federates with tyrants, and will fide with them, 
and but appear to defend them, or allow them : 
his highneſs's counſel, his junto, and the agas 
of his janazaries, may, if they pleaſe, take no- 


tice of this, and repent, leſt they likewiſe pe- 


and tryers, who are to admit none into the 


1 

2 

7 rſh. [7] And likewiſe his highneſs's chaplains, 
e 

t 


miniſtry that will preach liberty with the goſ- 
pel, may, if they think fit; obſerve, that with 


a the tyrant fell Mattan, the prieſt of Baal. And 
indeed, none but Baal's prieſts will preach 
of for tyrants : and certainly thoſe prieſts wwhich ſa- 
p  crifice to our Baal, our idol of a magiſtrate, de- 
1 ſerve as well to be hanged before their pulpits, as 
” ever Mattan did to fall before his altar. u] 

. = I ſhould 


[5] 2 Chron, xxiv. 16. [L Mr. Sindercombe's judge and 
Jury may likewiſe conſider of this point. [#]2 Chron, xxiii. 17. 
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T ſhould think now I had ſaid much more 
than enough to the ſecond queſtion, and ſhould 
come to the third and laſt I propoſed in my 
method; but I meet with two objections lying 
in my way: the firſt 1s, That theſe examples 
out of ſcripture are of men that were inſpired 
of God, and that therefore they had that call 
and authority for their actions which we can- 
not pretend to; ſo that it would be unſafe for 
us to draw their actions into examples, ex- 


cept we had likewiſe their juſtification to 
alledge. 


The other objection is, that there being now 
no oppoſition made to the government of his 
highneſs, that the people following their cal- 
lings and traffic at home and abroad, making 
uſe of the laws and appealing to his highneſs's 
courts of juſtice : that all this argues the peo- 
ple's tacit conſent to the government ; and that 
therefore now it 1s to be reputed lawful, and 
the people's obedience voluntary. 


To the firſt, I anſwer with learned Milton, 
that if God commanded theſe things, it is a 
ſign they were lawful, and are commendable. 
But ſecondly, as I obſerved in the relations of 

the 


( 43 ) 


the examples themſelves, neither Samſon nor 
Samuel alledged any other cauſe or reaſon for 
what they did but retaliation, and the appa- 
rent juſtice of the actions themſelves. Nor 
had God appeared to Maſes in the buſh when 
he flew the Egypian; nor had Fehoiada any 
prophetical authority or other call to do what 
he did, but that common call which all men 
have to do all actions of juſtice that are within 
their power, when the ordinary courſe of juſtice 
ceaſes. 


To the ſecond, my anſwer is, that if com- 
merce and pleadings were enough to argue the 
people's conſent, and give tyranny the name 
of government ; there was never yet any 
tyranny of many weeks ſtanding in this world. 
Certainly, we then extremely wrong Caligula 
and Nero in calling them tyrants, and they 
were rebels that conſpired againſt them ; ex- 
cept we will believe, that all the while they 
reigned, that in Rome they kept their ſhops 
ſhut, and opened not their temples, or their 
courts, We are likewiſe with no leſs abſurdity 
to imagine, that the whole eighteen years time 
which I/ae! ſerved Eglon, and fix years that 
Auihaliab reigned, that the Iſraelites quite deſiſted 
G 2 from 
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from traffick, pleadings, and all public acts ; 
otherwiſe Ehud and Fehoiada were both traitors, 
the one for _— his king, the other his 
queen. 


Having ſhewn what a tyrant is, his marks 
and practices, I can ſcarce perſwade myſelf to 
ſay any thing to that I made my third queſtion, 
whether the removing him is like to prove of 
advantage to the common-wealth or not? for 
methinks it is to enquire whether it is better 
the man to die, or the impoſthume be lanced, 
or the gangreened limb be cut off? But yet 
there be ſome whoſe cowardice and avarice 
furniſh them with ſome arguments to the con- 
trary ; and they would fain make the world 
believe, that to be baſe and degenerate, is to 
be cautious and prudent ; and what is in truth 
a ſervile fear, they falſely call a chriſtian pa- 
tience. It will not therefore be amiſs to make 
appear, that there is indeed, that neceſſity which 
we think there is, of ſaving the vineyard of 
the common-wealth, if poſſible, by deſtroying 
the wild boar that is broke into it. We have 
already ſhewed that it is lawful, and now we 
ſhall ſee whether it is expedient. Firſt, I have 
already told on that to be under a | tyrant 


ls 
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is not to be a common-wealth, but a great 
family, conſiſting of maſter and ſlaves. Vir 
bone, ſervorum nulla eft unquam civitas, ſays an 
old poet, a number of ſlaves make not a city. 
So that whilſt this monſter lives, we are not 
members of a common-wealth, but only his 
living tools and inſtruments, which he may 
employ to what uſe he pleaſes. Servi tua eff 
fortuna, ratio ad te nibil, ſays another ; thy con- 
dition is a ſlave's, thou art not to enquire a 
reaſon: nor muſt we think we muſt continue 
long i in the condition of ſlaves, and not degene- 
rate into the habit and temper that is natural 
to that condition: our minds will grow tow 
with our fortunes ; and by being accuftomed to live 
like Naves, we ſhall become unfit to be any thing 
elſe. Etiam fera animalia fi clauſa ſeneas virtulis 
obliviſcuntur, ſays Tacitus, [x] the fierceſt crea- 
tures, by long conftraint, loſe their courage. 
And ſays Sir Fr. Bacon, the bleſſing of Jachar 
and that of Judah falls not upon one people, 
to be aſſes crouching under burdens, and to 
have the ſpirit of lions. And with their courage 
it is no wonder if they loſe their fortune, as 
the effect with the cauſe, and act as igno- 


miniouſſy 


[] Hiſt. lib. iv. 
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miniouſly abroad, as they ſuffer at home, 
It 18 Machiavel s obſervation, that the Roman 
armies that were always victorious under con- 
ſuls, all the while they were under the ſlavery 
of the Decemviri never proſpered. And certainly 
people have reaſon to fight but faintly, where they 
are to gain the victory againſt themſelves ; when 
every ſucceſs ſhall be a confirmation of their ſlavery, 
and a new link to their chain. (y. | 


But we mall not only loſe our courage, which 


18 an uſeleſs and unſafe virtue under a tyrant, 
but by degrees we ſhall, after the example of 
our maſter, all turn perfidious, deceitful, ir- 
religious, flatterers, and whatever is villainous 
and infamous in mankind. See but to what 
degree we are come already: can there any 
oath be found ſo fortified by all religious ties, 
which we eaſily find not a diſtinction to break, 
when either profit or danger perſuades us to it? 
Da we remember any engagements, or if awe do, 
have we any ſhame in breaking them? Can any 
man think with patience upon what we have pro- 


fe Sed, when he fees what we wildly do, and tame- 


ly ſuffer ? What have we of nobility among us but 
be 


[ »] Diſcors I. i. c. 24. 
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the name, the luxury and vices of it ® Poor 
wwretches, thoſe that now carry that title, are /o 
far from having any of the virtues that ſhould 
adorn it, that they have not ſo much as the gene- 
rous vices that attend greatneſs ; they have loſt all 
ambition and indignation, As for our miniſters, 
[s] what have they, or indeed defire they of 
their calling, but the tithes? Se. How do 
theſe horrid prevaricators ſearch for diſtinctions 
to piece contrary oaths? How do they rake 
ſcriptures for flatteries, and impudently apply 
them to his monſtrous highneſs? What is 
the city, but a great tame beaſt, that eats, and 
carries, and cares not who rides it? Mat is 
the thing called a parliament, but a mock ? com- 
poſed of a people that are only ſuffered to fit 
there becauſe they are known to have no virtue, 
after the excluſion of all others that were but 
ſuſpected. to have any? What are they but pimps 
of tyranny, who are only employed to draw in the 
people to proſtitute their liberty ? What will not 
the army fight for ? what will they not fight 
againſt ? What' are they but janixaries, flaves 
themſelves, and making all others ſo? What are 
the people in general but knaves, fools and cowards,” 


principled 


[z] Dr. Locker, Dr. Owen, Mr. Jenkins, &c. 
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printipled ſer eaſe, vice, and flavery? 'This is 
our temper, this tyrant has brought us to already; 
and if it continues, the little virtue that is yet 
left to frock the nation, muſt totally extingusſþ 
and then his highneſs hath compleated his work 


of reformation. [a] And the truth is, till then his 


highneſs cannot be fecure. He muſt not endure 
virtue, for that will not endure him. He that 
will maintain tyranny muſt kill Brutus, ſays 
Machiavel. A tyrant, ſays Plato, [5] muſt dif 
patch all virtuous perſons, or he cannot be ſafe ; 
fo that he is brought to that unhappy neceſſity, 
either to live amongſt baſe and wicked perſons, or 
not lo live at all. 


Nor muſt we expect any cure from our 
patience; [c] /naxonno fi gl: Duomint, fays Machia- 
vel, credendo con la hunlit d vincere la ſuperbia. 
Men deceive themſelves, that think to mollify 
arroganey with humility : a Zyrant is never 
modeſt but when he is weak ; 11 is in the winter of 
his fortune when the ſerpent bites not : we muſt 
not therefore ſuffer ourſelves to be cozened 
with hopes of his amendment ; for, Nemo un- 
guam [d] imperium flagitii quæſitum bonts artibus 

erercuo, 


[a] Diſc. I. iii. c. 3. [4] De repub. 1, viii. 
[e] Diſc, 1. ii. wv, [ad] Tacit, Hiſt. 1. i. 
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exercuo, never did any man manage the govern- 
ment with juſtice, that got it by villainy. The 
longer the tyrant lives, the more the tyrannical 
honour increaſes in him, ſays [e] Plato, like 
thoſe beaſts that grow more curſt as they grow 
old. New occaſions daily happen that neceſſitate 


them to new miſchiefs; and he muſt defend one 
villainy with another. 


But ſuppoſe the contrary of all this, that his 
highneſs were vi dominationts convulſus, & muta- 
tus, changed to the better by great fortune (of 
which he gives no ſymptons) what notwith- 
ſtanding could be more miſerable than to have 
no other ſecurity for our liberty, no other law 
for our ſafety, than the will of a man, though 
the moſt juſt living? We have all our beaſt 
within us; and whoſoever (ſays [F] Ariftotle) 
18 governed by a man without a law, is go- 
verned by a man and by a beaſt. Etiam ſi non 
fit moleflus dominus: tamen eſt miſerrimum poſſe 
velit, (ſays [g] Tully) though a maſter does not 

tyrannize, yet it is a moſt miſerable thing that it is 
in his power to do ſo if he will. If he be good, fo 
was Nero for five years; and how ſhall we be 
H ſecure 


[-] De Republ. I. ix, LF J Pol. iii. c. 11. Ig Cie. Phil. iv. 
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ſecure that he will not change: befides, the poser 
that is allowed io a good man, we may be ſure 
will be claimed and taken by an ill; and there- 
fore it hath been the cuſtom of good princes [h] to 
abridge their own power, it may be diſtruſting 
themſelves, but certainly fearing their ſucceſſors, 
to the chance of whoſe being virtuous they would 
not hazard the welfare of their people. An un- 
limited power therefore is to bs truſted to 
none, which if it does not find a tyrant, com- 
monly makes one; or if one uſes it modeſtly, 
it is no argument that others will; and there- 
fore Auguſtus Cæſar muſt have no greater power 
given him, than you would have Tiberius take. 
And [i] Ciceros moderation is to be truſted 
with a conſideration, that there are others to 
be conſuls as well as he. 


But before I preſs this buſineſs farther, if it 
needs be any farther preſt, that we ſhould 
endeavour to reſcue the honour, the virtue, and 
liberty of our nation, I ſhall anſwer to ſome 


few objections that have occurred to me. This 
I ſhall do very briefly. 


Some 


[4] Lycurgus Theopomp. Plut, in Lycurg. [4] Vid, orat. 
Cæſaris in Salluſt, conſp. Cat. 
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Some I find of a ſtrange opinion, that it were 
a generous and a noble action to kill his high- 
neſs in the field ; but to do it privately they 
think is unlawful, but know not why; as if 
it were not generous to apprehend a thief till 
his ſword were drawn, and he in a poſture 
to defend himſelf and kill me. But theſe people 
do not conſider that whoſoever 1s poſſeſſed of power 
any time, will be ſure to engage ſo many either in 
guilt or profit, or both, that to go about to throw 
him out by open foree, will very much hazard 
the total ruin of the common-wealth, [tk] A 
tyrant is a devil that tears the body in the exor- 
ciſing ; and they are all of Caligula's temper, 
that if they could, they would have the whole 
frame of nature fall with them. It is an opi- 
nion that deſerves no other refutation than 
the manifeſt abſurdity of it ſelf ; that it ſhould 
be lawful for me to deſtroy a tyrant with hazard, 
þlood, and confuſion, but not without, 


Another objection, and more common, ig 


the fear of what may ſucceed if his highneſs 
were removed. One would think the world were 


W Jam fallen into a ditch, were I ſhall 
H 2 certainly 


_ 


[4] Sueton. in vit, Gabe, 
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certainly periſh if I lie; but I refuſe to be helped 
out, for fear of falling into another, I ſuffer a cer- 
tain miſery for fear of a contingent one; and let 
the diſeaſe kill me, becauſe there 1s hazard in the 
cure, Is not this that ridiculous policy, ne 
moriare, mori, to die for fear of dying? Sure 
it is frenzy not to deſire a change, when we 
are ſure we cannot be worſe, [J] Et non in- 
currere in pericula, ubi quies centi paria metuun- 
tur, and not then to hazard, when the danger 
and the miſchiefs are the ſame in lying ſtill. 


Hitherto I have ſpoken in general to all 
Engliſomen; now I addreſs my diſcourſe parti- 
cularly to thoſe that certainly beſt deſerve that 
name, ourſelves, that have fought, however, 
unfortunately, for our liberties under this 
tyrant; and in the end, cozened by his oaths 
and tears, have purchaſed nothing but our 
ſlavery with the price of our blood. To us 
particularly it belongs to bring this monſter to 
juſtice, whom he hath made the inſtruments 
of his villainy, and ſharers in the curſe and 
deteſtation that is due to himſelf from all good 
men: others only have their liberty to vindi- 
8 | = ene 


J Seneca, 
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cate, we our liberty and our honour. Ween- 
gaged to the people with him, and to the peo- 
ple for him, and from our hands they may juſtly 
expect a ſatisfaction of puniſhment, being they 
cannot have that of performance. What the 
people at preſent endure, and poſterity ſhall 
ſuffer, will be all laid at our doors; for only 
we, under God, have the power to pull down 
this Dagon and idol of the Philiſtines which we 
have ſet up: and if we do it not, all mankind 
will repute us approvers of all the villainies he 
hath done, and authors of all to come. Shall 
we, that would not endure a king attempting 
tyranny, ſhall we, ſuffer a profeſſed tyrant ? 
we that reſiſted the lion aſſailing us, ſhall we 
ſubmit to the wolf tearing us? If there be no 
remedy to be found, we have great reaſon to 
exclaim, Utinam te potius (Carole) retinuiſſemus 
quam hunc habuiſemus, non quod ulla fit optanda 
In] ſervitus, ſed quod ex dignitate domini minus 
jurpis eft conditio fervi ; we wiſh we had rather 


_ endured thee (O Charles) than have been con- 


demned to this mean tyrant ; not that we defire 
any kind of ſlavery, but that the quality of the 
maſter femething graces the condition of the flave. 
: | But 


Ln] Cic, in Epiſt. ad Octav. 
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But if wwe conſider it rightly, «what our duty, our 


engagements, and our honour extract from us, both 


our fafety and our intereſt oblige us to; and it is un- 
anfwerable, in us, 10 diſcretion, as it is to virtue, 
zo let this viper live: for firſt he knows very well 
it is only we that have the power to hurt him, and 
therefore of us he will take any courſe to ſecure 
himſelf : he is conſcious to himſelf how falſely and 
perfidiouſly he hath dealt with us; and therefore he 


will always fear that from our revenge, which he 
knows he hath ſo well deſerved. 


Laſtly, he knows our principles, how directly 


contrary they are to that arbitrary power he muſt 
govern by, and therefore he may reaſonably ſuſ- 
pect, that we that have already ventured our 
tives againſt tyranny, will always have the will, 
when we have the opportunity, to do the ſame 
again, 


Theſe confiderations will eaſily perſuade him 
to ſecure himſelf of us, if we prevent him not, 
and ſecure ourſelves of him. He reads in his 
Practice of Piety, chi diviene Patron, &c. [u] He 
that makes himſelf maſter of a city, that has 


been 


[nz] Mach. pr. c. 5. 
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been accuſtomed to liberty, if he deſtroys it not, 
he muſt expect to be deſtroyed by it. And we 
may read too in the ſame author, and believe 
him, that thoſe that are the occaſion that one 
becomes powerful, always ruins them, if they 
want the wit and courage to ſecure them- 
ſelves. [o] 


Now as to our intereſt, we muſt never expect 
that he will ever truſt thoſe that he has provoked 
and fears: he will be ſure to keep us down, left we 

ſhould pluck down him. It is the rule that ty- 
rants obſerve, when they are in power, never 
to make much uſe of thoſe that helped them to 
! it; and indeed it is their intereſt and ſecurity 
not to do it: for thoſe that have been the au- 
thors of their greatneſs, being conſcious of 
their own merit, they are bold with the tyrant, 
and leſs induſtrious to pleaſe him: they think 
all he can do for them is their due, and ſtill they 
expect more; and when they fail in their ex- 
pectations, (as it is impoſſible to ſatisfy them) 
their diſappointments make them diſcontented, 
and their diſcontents dangerous. Therefore all 
tyrants follow the example of Dionyſius, who 

was 


[0] Ibid, c. 3. 
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was faid to uſe his friends as he did his bottles, 
when he had uſe for them he kept them by him; 
when he had none, that they ſhould not trouble 
him and lie in his way, he hung them up. 


| But 10 conclude this already over-long paper, 


let every man to whom God hath given the ſpirit 
of wiſdom and courage, be perſuaded by his honour, 
his ſafety, his own good and his country's, and in- 


deed the duty he owes to his generation, and 10 


mankind, to endeavour by all rational means to 
free the world of this peſt, Let no other nations 
have the occaſion to think ſo meanly of us, as if 
we reſolved to fit ſtill and have our ears bored, or 
that any diſcouragements or diſappointments can 
ever make us defiſt from attempting our liberty, till 
we have purchaſed it, either by this monſter's death 
or by our own. Our nation is not yet ſo barren 
of virtue, that we want noble examples zo follow 
among ſt our ſelves. The brave Sindercome hath 


ſhewed as great a mind as any old Rome could 
boaſt of; and had he lived there, his name had 


been regiſtered with Brutus and Cato, and he 


had had his ſtatues as well as they. 


* 


But I will not have ſo ſiniſter an opinion of 
ourſelves (as little generoſity as ſlavery hath 


left 
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| 
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left us) as to think ſo great a virtue can want its 
monuments even amongſt us. Certainly, in 
every virtuous mind, there are ſtatues reared to 
Smdercome. Whenever We read the eulogies of theſe 
that have died for their country ; when we admire 
thoſe great examples of magnanimity that have 
tired tyrants cruelties; when we extol their conſ- 
tancy, whom neither bribes ner terrors could make 
betray their friends ; 1t 18 then we erect Sinder- 
combe's ſtatue, and grave him monuments; where 
all that can be ſaid of a great and noble mind, 
we juſtly make an epitaph for him: and though 
the tyrant cauſed him to be ſmothered leſt the 
people ſhould hinder an open murder, yet he 
will never be able either to ſmother his memo- 
ry, or his own villainy. His poiſon was but a 
poor and common device to impoſe only on 
thoſe that underſtood not tyrants practices, and 
are unacquainted (if any be) with his cruelties 
and falſhoods. He may therefore if he pleaſes, 
take away the ſtake from Sindercome's grave, and 
if he have a mind it ſhould be known how he 
died, let him ſend thither the pillows and feather 
beds with which Barkſtead and his hangman * 
ſmothered him.” But to conclude, let not this 

monſter think himſelf the more ſecure that he 

I has 
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has ſuppreſt one great ſpirit, [p] he may be 
confident that longus po? illum ſequitur ordo idem 
petentium decus. 


There is a great roll behind, even of thoſe 
that are in his own muſter- rolls, and are am- 
biticus of the name of the deliverers of their 
country; and they know what the action is 
that will purchaſe it. His bed, his table, is not 
ſecure, and he ſtands in need of other guards to 
defend him againſt his own. Death and deſ- 
truction purſue him wherever he goes; they fol- 
low him every where, like his fellow-travellers, 
and at laſt they will come upon him like armed 
men. [/] Darkneſs is hid in his fecret places; a 
fire not blown ſhall conſume him; it ſhall go 
ill with him that is left in his tabernacle. He 
ſhall flee from the iron weapon, and a bow of 
ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through. Becauſe he hath 
oppreſſed, and forſaken the poor; becauſe he 
hath - violently - taken away a houſe which he 
builded not; [y] we may be confident, and fo 
may ke, e'er long all this will be accompliſhed ; 
for the triumphing of the wicked is but ſhort, 

and 


D] And what may Cicil and Top expect for their treachery 
and perjury? [] Job xx, [r] Whitehall, Hampton- 
Court, &c. 
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and the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment. 
[5] Though his excellency i] mount up to the 
heavens, and his head reacheth unto the clouds, 
yet he ſhall periſh for ever like his own dung. 


They that have ſeen him ſhall ſay, where is 
he ? 


[ Job xx. 5. [t] He hath now left that title for 
highneſs, and will ſhortly leave that for king, 
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CouRTEOUS READER, 


ExPECT another ſheet or two of paper on 
this ſubject, if I eſcape the tyrant's hands, al- 
though he gets (in the interim) the crown upon 
his head, which he hath (under-hand) put his 
confederates on to petition his acceptance 
thereof. 
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